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‘BEAUTIFUL DARTMOUTH’ 


A sort southerly breeze is blowing up Channel, 
and the Corisande is slipping along, close-hauled, 
through the summer seas. The outline of the 
lovely South Devon coast is shimmering in the 
heat, and the musical murmur of the waves upon 
the pebble beaches of many a cove comes like the 
song of far-off Naiads. Away to the left, Start 
Point rises in the haze; its white lighthouse 
tower standing out against the sky, and its jagged 
sides sloping like a steep-pitched roof. On the 
right, Berry Head marks the whereabouts of Tor 
Bay, on whose northern shore Torquay—loveliest 
queen of watering-places—clusters between and 
upon her lofty limestone hills. Ahead is a gap 
in the wall of cliff towards which we are steer- 
ing, where the river Dart rolls its current to the 
sea. 

‘How is the tide, Elliott?’ 

‘About slack, sir—Keep her a bit closer, sir, 
if you can’ 

The burly skipper gets a pull on the mainsheet, 
and then walks forward to give an order to one 
of the hands; and we watch the land rapidly 
nearing as the foam from the cutter’s bows is 
flung off and left behind. Ten minutes later the 
blue-jacket comes aft again with: ‘Keep her 
away now, sir; we can run slap in,’ 

The boom swings steadily out, the sheets are 
eased handsomely, and the Corisande lifts herself 
with a steady roll. There are finer and grander 
pictures, no doubt, but few lovelier ones than 
that which greets the yachtsman as he stands in 
from seawards for the Dart. On the headland 
at the south side of the entrance are the remains 
of Dartmouth Castle, that ‘stronge and mightie 
and defensyve new tower, which Edward IV, 
stipulated should be built ; and within them the 
church of St Petrox, of Early English work. 
High above is a height known as ‘Gallant’s 
Bower,’ about which are curious old-world en- 
trenchments and earthen ramparts. On the north 
bank are the villas of Kingswear; and below 


Brookhill—a noble mansion, whose dining-room 
contains a portion of the chimney-piece in whose 
nook the great Sir Walter Raleigh indulged in 


the first pipe of tobacco smoked in this country— | 


are the ruins of ‘Gomerock Castle ;’ and the 
groove still exists in the rock where the huge 
chain was swung across to Dartmouth Castle as 
part of the defences of the olden time. 

Gliding steadily onwards, we pass Warfleet 
Creek and its singing stream, and then suddenly 


‘Beautiful Dartmouth’—as Her Majesty Queen. 


Victoria termed it when the royal yacht was 
driven hither by stress of weather—lies before 
us in all its picturesqueness, with its noble 
harbour at its feet, so land-locked you can almost 
fancy it a lake. But no lake ever saw such a 
fleet of vessels as are lying here to-day. Crack 
yachts are legion—cutters, yawls, and schooners— 
roomy cruisers and lean racers, stout five-tonners 
and flying-fifties; from whose forest of masts 
flutter the burgees of every club of worthiness 
and note ; grim collier steamers are alongside the 
Kingswear quays; puffing steam-launches dart 
hither and thither; a smart cruiser rides majestic- 
ally in mid-stream fully conscious that the white 
ensign that streams above her is the symbol of 
the mistress of the sea, and that she is there the 
monarch of all she surveys. In sharp contrast 
to her low-lying hull with its stumpy funnel and 
raking masts are the lofty, old, three-decker 
line-of-battle ships the Britannia and Hindoostan, 
whose ports glisten in the sun, and within whose 
wooden walls are trained some three hundred 
naval cadets, the future officers of England’s 
navy. Steep hills clothed with thick oak-woods 
form a fine background to the whole ; and behind 
them the Dart winds away with many a curve 
and sinuous turn up to Totnes and its weir, to 
become thenceforward a brawling silvan streamlet 
haunted by fisherman and artist. 

Of all old-fashioned places, Dartmouth is one 
of the quaintest ; and as soon as the Corisande is 
at her moorings, we lower away the gig, and 
tumbling in, scull over to the landing-stairs to 
explore it. Few towns of the brave West-country 
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are more ancient, though its neighbour opposite 
boasts that 


Kingswear was a market town 
When Dartmouth was a furzy down. 


In the days of the Norman kings it was a flourish- 
ing place, and William Rufus is said to have 
embarked here when he went to raise the siege 
of the castles of Le-Mans. It was evidently a 
port of note in Chaucer’s time, for he tells how, 
amongst his Canterbury pilgrims, 


A Shipman was ther, woned fer by West: 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth. 


In 1190 it was the rallying-point for crusaders 
who followed the ‘ Lion-heart’ to Palestine ; and 
suffered severely by the departure of that mon- 
arch overseas, for during his absence the French 
stormed and sacked the town. In 1338 the 
Dartmouth mariners had their revenge, for they 
captured five French vessels and put their crews 
to death ; and then, nine years later, they fitted 
out ‘thirty-one shippes’ to take part in Edward 
IIL.’s expedition against Calais. In 1377 the 
Frenchmen paid off these scores by taking and 
burning the town; an insult wiped out when, in 
1403, a fleet of Dartmouth vessels sailed across 
the Channel, captured forty-one sail in the Seine, 
and returned laden with rich booty. But the 
crowning triumph came in the following year, 
when Du Chastel made another descent upon the 
Dart, and was ignominiously beaten off by the 
Devon sea-dogs, and their no less gallant wives, 
who helped, by hurling flints and missiles, to 
complete the rout, in which ‘three lords and 
twenty knights of note’ were taken and sent up 
to London. 

Thus ended the duel between Dartmouth and 
France, much to the glory and renown of the 
staunch little town. That it was well to the 
fore when Spain’s Armada threatened England’s 
liberties is only to be me, egg and it right loyally 
supported good Queen Bess with men and ships 
and money. When Charles I. and the Commons 
fell out, it again saw hard fighting and the horrors 
of war, for it was taken and retaken several times 
by the rival forces. It had also the questionable 
honour of giving the title Baron Dartmouth to 
one of Charles II.’s sons, and, moreover, enter- 
tained that monarch for a week when he kept 
his court here in 1671. 

There is a tradition that King John granted the 
privilege of ‘Mairalte’ to Dartmouth ; but the first 
charter extant is that of Edward III., dated 1341, 
which gives the town the right of self-govern- 
ment under a mayor and corporation on condition 
that it provided the king with two ships of one 
hundred and twenty tons whenever he needed 
them. One of the ancient rights of the place 
was that of coinage, and some of its halfpence are 
still in existence, having on one side the words, 
‘A Dartmouth halfpenny,’ and on the other the 
town’s arms, the figure of Edward III. standing 
in a ship supported by two lions, 

The _ tose of to-day is a curious blending 
of old and new—its shops and older quarter 
cluster down by the water-side, where the hills 
bend back in a shallow curve, and its villas 
and newer part stretch along the wooded heights 
on each hand. Narrow streets, tortuous alleys, 
and steep stairways add to the picturesqueness 


of the whole, and remind one somewhat of the 
old town of Edinburgh. 

The two most interesting bits are the ‘ Butter 
Walk’ and the church of St Saviour’s. The 
Butter Walk runs at right angles up from the 
quay-side, and though modern ‘improvements’ 
have swept away most of its grandeur, it has yet a 
few of the fine old houses, with their richly-carved 
pillars, timbered gables and overhanging stories, 
in which once dwelt its merchant princes; and 
the royal arms in the black oak mantel-piece of 
one of them recalls the days when the Merry 
Monarch held his court here and walked up and 
down the piazza with his spaniels and fair ladies, 
But though these weathered fronts tell of the 
wealth and magnificence of their once owners, the 
interior of St Saviour’s Church speaks yet more 
eloquently of the piety and liberality of these old 
Dartmouth traders. Its noble rood-screen and 
gloriously sculptured stone pulpit, rich in colour 
and rare in workmanship, once seen will never 
be forgotten ; and the carved seats, and the front 
of the west gallery emblazoned with the arms of 
many a noble Devonshire family, recall the wor- 
shippers of long ago, who are sleeping under the 
stones beneath, but whose spirit still lives in 
every deed of English enterprise and daring. To 
the memory of one of them—worthy of all rever- 
ence—stout John Hawley, a brass yet remains in 
the chancel floor, dated 1408, and represents him 
in armour, between his two wives. The lady on 
his right is holding his hand ; whilst she on the 
left has hers folded in prayer. Was she a pious 
devotee ?—or less loved than the other? or is it 
merely a variation of artistic treatment? The old 
knight was so famed for his vast and lucky ven- 
tures in even those days of bold enterprises, that 
there arose a local saying : 


Blow the wind high, or blow it low, 
It bloweth fair to Hawley’s Hoe. 


But though a merchant, he was no mere money- 
grubber ; for when the Dartmouth men ‘manned 
forth a few ships at their own peril and charge,’ 
and captured a French fleet in its own waters, 
he was in command, and took his full share of 
the fighting. Nor was he a mere selfish trader ; 
for when Richard IL., out of admiration for his 
bold deed, asked him to choose the favour he 
should receive, he would have no personal honour, 
but some bounty for his native place. It was thus 
that Dartmouth obtained the royal ‘leopards’ as 
supporters in its arms. 

he south doorway of the church has a beauti- 
ful and curious design in metal-work representing 
the spreading branches of a tree, whereon two 
leopards or lions are mounted, with the figures 
1631. The date is said to be of later work than 
the design, which some hold to have been wrought 
in celebration of the granting of the royal 
‘ supporters.’ 

But the evening is drawing on apace, and the 
gig is waiting to take us back to the Corisande, 
and dinner. There she lies, our floating home, 
in mid-stream, with every spar and rope mirrored 
in the still water, looking a veritable picture yacht 
for sunshine and smooth tides; and not the staunch 
cutter which, with canvas snugged down, has 
driven through tearing squalls and staggering seas. 

Lounging upon the graceful counter, under the 
calm evening skies, listening to the tide swirling 
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softly beneath, and watching the after-glow kiss 
the hill-tops around, we recall some of the famous 
men who are associated with the Dart: Newcomen, 
one of the fathers of the steam-engine ; Flavel, 
the divine ; John Davis, the bold navigator ; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, fearless adventurer and pious 
commander ; and not least, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
dauntless soldier, intrepid seaman, courtly scholar, 
and gallant gentleman, 

And we realise, too, the changes which time has 
brought, for round the point which saw the pin- 
naces and ‘carraks’ and fighting ships of bygone 
days drop down with the tide to plunder the 
Frenchman and harry the Spaniard, there glides 
majestically one of the stately steamships of the 
Clan line on her way to the Cape with her peace- 
ful company of colonists and emigrants. And 
yet even in the midst of this scene of peace and 
happiness, there drifts the shadow of death, for 
over yonder a dripping form has just been lifted 
into a boat, out of the ebbing stream : 

O river of Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart. 

Suddenly, a gun wakes the echoes of the hills, 
and from our truck and from scores of other taut 
masts burgees come fluttering down, for the Royal 
Dart Yacht Club has given ‘gunfire’ to all the 
pleasure craft on its station ; and the yachtsman’s 
day is over, for nautical etiquette is punctilious 
in the extreme, and rigidly observed. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘You do your business pretty smart, gaffer,’ said 
Isaiah, meeting Snelling a day or two after the 
encounter between them last recorded. ‘You 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet, you 
don’t.’ 

‘No, returned Snelling, with a self-satisfied 
drawl and smile. ‘When I know what I want, I 
pretty generally take it. I told you, you and 
me would have a laugh,’ 

‘Let’s have it now,’ said Isaiah, with immov- 
able solidity of countenance. ‘ Deadly funny, ain’t 
it?’ 

‘I closed my bargain,’ Snelling said, ‘the very 
day you spoke to me.’ 

‘Closed it? Isaiah echoed. ‘ Yes, and opened it 
too, I’ve been there, gaffer. It’s no use drawing 
the wool over my eyes. I reckon you’ve got 
your knife into Mr Jousserau.’ 

‘If Mr Jousserau wants the place,’ said Snelling 
coolly, ‘he can have it by paying for it. I shall 
want to make a bit out of my bargain. If he 
don’t want it, I can find a use for it. The 
country-side’s opening up, and I can let the 
new house directly it’s finished. I’ve been to 
Tallymount and looked over it, and I can make 
eight or nine rooms habitable for fifty pounds. 
I can go and live there, if so be your friend 
ain’t willing to pay my price.’ 

In effect, it proved—Isaiah being entrusted 
with the negotiations—that Jousserau was by no 
means willing to pay the increased price Snelling 
set upon the property. He had been attracted 
by the picturesque look of the ruined house and 
the wild luxuriance of the neglected garden, and 


almost as much as by these, by the extreme 
cheapness of the place. He laughed a little to 
think that in striving to do him an ill turn, 
his overreaching rival had pinched his own fingers, 
and so dismissed the whole matter from his 
thoughts. 

Snelling, finding the place thus left upon his 
hands, set to work to make its remaining chambers 
habitable ; and when the glaziers and masons 
had done with it, he furnished half-a-dozen 
rooms, and taking young John from Isaiah’s 
tutelage, established himself in his new home. 
The main road from Heydon Hey to Castle- 
Barfield ran by the rusty gates of iron scrollwork 
which afforded the only visible indication of the 
residence to the wayfarer. The house itself stood 
far retired at the limit of its own grounds. There 
were legends respecting it which might have 
deterred a nervous or imaginative man from 
making a home within the remnant of its shattered 
walls. The last Tanant who had lived there was 
currently reported to have led a life of unex- 
ampled wickedness, and had been killed in his 
own bed by lightning fifty years ago. The house 
had taken fire and had burned itself out. For 


half a century no effort had been made to rebuild |} 


or repair it; and the ghost of the wicked Squire, 
naturally and properly, was supposed to haunt 
the scene of his dreadful death and no less 
dreadful life. 

The whole demesne was surrounded by a lofty 
wall of the local stone, a coarse and splintery 
granite, whose harsh outlines the years had 
softened with mosses, grasses, wild-flowers, and 
trailing plants, until its original barren ugliness 
was altogether lost and hidden under the luxu- 
riant touch of nature. Overlooking this wall on 
the western side there stood the fire-scarred relics 
of a turret, with one chamber intact, and above 
that tons of picturesque masonry, which seemed 
to hang together by a miracle. At the bottom 
of the turret was an arch of solid brickwork, 
which had formed the main entrance to the rear 
of the Hall, and still as bravely propped up its 
burden as on the day when its coping-stone was 
laid. A flight of stone stairs ran with a broad 
sweeping curve to the one tenantable room which 
this old arch supported. Its lower steps were 
tangled with blackberry vines; and wherever 
Nature’s minutest finger could plant a seed in 
a crack, flourished some wild-flower or grass-knot, 
until the solid slabs were forced by the soft 
insidious pressure of sprouting seed and swelling 
root from their original lines. 

This turret, with its supporting arch, stood 
full thirty yards away from that remnant of the 
Hall in which Snelling had set up his new 
abiding-place ; and in the interval between the 
two, where the main part of the building had 
once reared its splendid bulk, dogrose, bramble, 
and thistle and poppy, foxglove, fern, and quaker- 
grasses, climbed or clung about the low walls 
of the ruin. 

From the first, young John took a boyish fancy 
to the turret chamber, and there Will Gregg and 
he, as became two adventurous youthful spirits, 
enjoyed the long-drawn pleasures of many days’ 
starvation upon rafts at sea, sustained protracted 
sieges from invisible foes, took the scalps of 


imaginary Indians by the bushel, and alternated 
the parts of Crusoe and Friday on a desert island , 
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of their own fancy’s making. When the mid- 
summer holidays came round in their season, 
the two boys almost lived there ; and Snelling, 
in some hope the place might prove to be 
dangerous and come tumbling one of these fine 
days about their ears, left them in undisturbed 
enjoyment of it. 

The man in these days seemed living on a 
whirlpool. His own thoughts bore him round 
and round one dreadful centre, and his mind 
fixed itself always on the gulf that opened there, 
with a crazy longing to be hurled into it. His 
own projects were foiled on every hand ; and he 


had upon him a constant sense of injury, which | 


exasperated him madly. Everywhere his ward 
was responsible for his ill fortune ; and the boy 
seemed to prosper in direct inverse ratio with 
his own hungry evil wishes for him. Proctor 
brought the most favourable intelligence about 
the discovered wealth on John’s estate. Unthink- 
ing friendly neighbours congratulated him upon 
the find, solidly and heartily, meaning him no 
evil, Suspicious neighbours congratulated him 


with an under-meaning in face and voice, and | 
he was prone to read that under-meaning every- | 
where. Avarice, hate, revenge, swelled and seethed | 
about the keel of that devil’s craft he had 


embarked on, and though to his own eye he 


seemed no nearer to its centre, every circle brought — 
him nearer to it. His soul plumbed its depths | 


at last, and he had no fear of them. From the 
zenith to the horizon of the firmament under 
which his dark soul rode towards its dreadful 
aim, there shone no star, whether of pity or 
foreboding. 

Every man is two men at the least, and some- 
times in us the better creature stands aghast at 
the incredible promptings of the baser. In him 
the two had made insensible approaches, and as 
it were without his knowledge, and now at last 
they were of one accord. 

It was by no act of his that John had chosen 
the lamp which might have put an end to his 
life by its explosion at a fitting time. It was 
by no act of his, again, that the boy had made 
his playroom of a chamber which a thoughtful 
man would have looked at twice before he ven- 
tured to enter it. These were things for which 


he had no responsibility ; but might he help | 


Providence ever so little, and by doing so make 
himself rich beyond old dreams, and put that 
hated object out of sight without incurring so 
much as a breath of censure or suspicion ? 

The house had been built two hundred years 
ago, in days when the work of men’s hands was 


meant to last. The mortar seemed to have grown 
to be an actual part of the brickwork and > 


masonry it held together; but the chamber John 
had chosen overhung its supporting arch a little, 
and seemed to be held in its place by a mere 
cohesion of parts and half in defiance of gravi- 
tation. The two boys ramped and rushed about 
there and never shook it; and Snelling, watch- 
ing their gambols sometimes from a distance, 
cursed the old builder's too honest workman- 


ship. 

Could he help Providence a little?) Ever so 
little?) A mere line of bricks taken out from the 
interior of the arch, for example? Taken out 
one by one in the night-time, and replaced, until 


tp, 


some night the whole thickness of the arch, one 


brick deep, should be easily swept away, and the 
chamber, with its superincumbent tons, should 
only wait the pressure of a foot to hurl it down? 
| Surely, Fate tempted him. He knew, in his own 
dull uninventive mind, that if he had set all 
his wits to plot a scheme, he could have dis- 
covered or invented nothing so simple, so safe 
so sure. Fate, fortune, luck, whatever name he 
chose to give it, had put this power within his 
hands, 

He went to bed with the thought clear in 
his mind, The whole house lay asleep while 
he tossed and tumbled with that hideous fancy 
for his sole companion. The house had been 
furnished hastily, and the blind of his bedroom 
window fell some six inches short of the sash, so 
that on moonlit nights a gap of light was there, 
breaking the gray dimness of the window’s oblong, 
He lay and stared at it, and if in his uneasy 

lunges, as some blunt spur of conscience pricked 
1im, he turned his we upon it for a moment, 
an instant fear took hold of him, and made 
him look once more in that direction, A pointed, 
glittering, ghostly something reared itself like a 
crooked forefinger over the edge of the window- 
sash ; like the peak of a ghost’s head-dress, with 
phosphoric fires upon it; like an inexorable fore- 
finger that moved one way without remorse or 
pause ; like the point of a sword wielded by some 
righteous spirit conscious of his purpose, and 
threatening from afar to shear his soul in twain. 
No duller man, no man less fanciful, no man 
less conscious of the hell and heaven he carried 
in his bosom, laid his head upon pillow within 
twenty miles that night, and yet each and all 
of these strange fancies crossed his mind. He 
knew the while that the glittering point was 
no more than the horns of the crescent moon 
~ tgp the little space of exposed sky before 
him. 

He would have it for a forefinger that beck- 
oned—he would have it so. It should mean that, 
and neither less nor more. It beckoned towards 
the ruins. He chose that it should be inexor- 
able, and having chosen so, he needs must follow 
it. Such tricks can fancy play the dullest em- 
bodiment of hate and avarice when the thoughts 
rise to murder. He rose, and moved about his 
own chamber noiselessly, like a midnight thief. 
He dressed himself roughly, and carrying his 
boots in hand, stole down the stairs. There 
he listened, with the darkness vast about him, 
and a whole blank black universe leaping at every 
heart-beat with murder at his ears. His own 

urpose appalled him; but that was nothing. 
Some insistent inward voice seemed to whisper 
that the thing was as good as done already. 
Some foolish perverted proverb of his youth was 
in his mind—‘ As well do it as think it’—a scrap 
of wisdom wrenched to folly’s uses, 

He found matches, a lantern, and a stump of 
candle. The harsh lock and harsher bolt shrieked 
warning as he opened the door with a laborious 
caution. He pulled his boots on outside, and 
trod with a thievish step upon the grass, not 
daring to let the loose and scattered gravel of 
the pathway prate of his whereabouts. Half- 
way he paused and turned, remembering that 
his bare hands were useless against the solid 
masonry. There was a lean-to shed which held 
garden-tools built out from the house, and here 
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he found the broken prong of a pitchfork, as 
likely a thing to suit his purpose as he could 
have expected. The door of the tool-house hung 
upon a single hinge, and grated on the ground 
as he reclosed it. He trembled at the noise, 
and stood sweating and shaking for a full minute, 
when he bethought him to have every right 
to be abroad, and that the excuse of any fancied 
noise about the grounds would easily explain 
his presence there. Even now he was resolute 
and collected enough to know, however, that 
the work of more than one night lay before 
him, and that his being observed once only might 
cast suspicion on him. No surcease of caution 
then. Step lightly. Listen with throbbing ears 
that detect a tracking footstep in the echo of 
your own, Find your own harsh breathing sud- 
denly cast afar and changed to the breathing 
of an unseen watcher. Dread every rustle of the 
slumbering night. 

He was underneath the arch, and safer, half 
sheltered from the bright night. The thing was 
not yet done, and for one moment he hung 
upon the edge of his abyss. It was altogether 
vain and foolish to question now whether he 
should plunge over or go back again, and yet 
he did it. A man in the maelstrom might as 
well have questioned—Shall I sink? Shall I 
swim? The steep looked dizzy, and whilst he 
hung above it, he was down. 

He chose his place, and began to work. The 
first brick came out more easily than he had 
fancied possible. The mortar had crumbled 
somewhat with two hundred years of changeful 
weather. The next bit hard. His forehead was 
damp, and his unaccustomed plump hands were 
hot with labour before he ed detached it from 
its place. The third, the fourth, the fifth, the 
sixth, succeeded. Then the whole vast chapter 
of liie’s accidents seemed opened. He saw him- 
self ruined for a thousand reasons, sought for, 
called. 

Enough for one night. He set the bricks back 
in their places, painfully picked up the larger 
frasments of mortar, dropped them in a corner 
crevice of the ground, and noticed with a dispro- 
portioned terror that the turf upon which he had 
stood looked trampled. He bent and brushed it 
with his fingers, and then stole back again. His 
fears stung him at every pore, but he reached his 
room in safety; and crawling noiselessly into bed 
again, fell to horrible dreams, in which the ruins 
tumbled upon him as he worked, crushing him 
with terror and with torture, and yet without 
effect on life or limb. Over and over and over 
again he broke the arch, and over and over and 
over again the ruins tumbled and overwhelmed 
him. Vaguely, in his dreams, he thought the 
way to peace and riches hard. 

If the mingling of the forces of human nature 
were less grotesque and extravagant than it really 
is, the intrusion of the sordid comedy of Tobias 
Orme into the sordid tragedy of Robert Snelling 
might seem altogether wild. But Tobias served 
his purpose here, and might, for all one can tell 
to the contrary, have been born for no other end. 
The sovereign which Isaiah had bestowed upon 
that disreputable old person had not long staved off 
the attacks of thirst and hunger. He had fallen 
desperately ill by the wayside, had been found 
helpless and almost insensible with cold and pri- 


vation, and carried to the workhouse infirmary. 
There the vital spark bade fair to quit its tene- 
ment ; but after two or three months of flickering, 
now up, now down, grew feebly steady once 
more. The workhouse authorities, of course, were 
in favour of shipping him off to his own parish, 
and but for the doctor's energetic protest that he 
could not possibly survive the journey, would, at 
a dozen of their weekly meetings, have voted for 
his transport. 

The knowledge of his narrow escape from death 
frightened Tobias terribly and set him thinking. 
Rum-and-water had brought him to that dreadful 
pass, and the frightened wretch made tearful 
profession of his fault to the chaplain, and signed 
a pledge of total abstinence with eager trembling 
fingers, 

The chaplain became interested in him; and dis- 
covering him to be a person of some education, 
and now that he was no longer bemused in 
drink, of some intelligence, would sometimes sit 
and listen to Mr Orme’s reminiscences, which were 
not always perhaps so truthful as they might have 
been. Tobias had read a good deal of imaginative 
fiction in his day, and it was as easy to say that 
his father had been a dissenting clergyman as 
it would have been to describe him as a small 
greengrocer and retail coal-vendor in Whitechapel. 
Perhaps it came as easy to Tobias to lie as to 
tell the truth. Perhaps no faculty can be culti- 
vated to excess without danger to its opposite. 
A vocalist can elect to cultivate his voice up- 
wards or downwards; but when once he has 
fixed his register, he will find it hard to change 
it. 

It was not in the least likely that the slowly 
convalescing invalid should omit from the confi- 
dences with which he furnished the chaplain the 
one fact in his career which made him important 
in his own eyes. 

‘Humble as I am, sir, said Tobias oftentimes 
in speaking of the newly opened coal-fields, ‘I am 
the Columbus of that America. I think I may 
fairly say, sir, that my present condition is a 
monument of human ingratitude. Thousands 
upon thousands of pounds are being drawn every 
week from the bowels of the earth, and not 
one penny would ever have been touched if it had 
not been—I say it respectfully, sir, but whether 
I say it myself or whether I leave it for other 
people to say makes no difference, sir, to its 
veracity—not an atom of the money which has 
made poor men rich and rich men richer, would 
ever have gone into a human pocket if it had 
not been for my perspicacity and intelligence.’ 

This rather appealed to the chaplain ; and the 
good man made inquiries of Isaiah Winter, who 
confirmed the story willingly enough, but shocked 
his questioner by an open avowal of his opinion 
with regard to Mr Orme’s character at large. 
The chaplain urged that it was hardly fitting 
that the man should starve whilst other people 
profited so enormously by his discovery. 

‘I'll talk it over with my partner,’ said Isaiah, 
‘and we’ll see what we can do,’ 

As a result of the chaplain’s intercession, Tobias 
came out of the woknene infirmary to the 
receipt of a weekly income of eighteen shillings, 
—_ in equal portions by Messieurs Day and 
Winter. The spring was well advanced at the 
time of his discharge, and though he was still 
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very feeble, and went quavering about on a pair 
of walking-sticks, the genial weather and move- 
ment in the open air soon set him up again. 
Wonderful to relate, he stuck to his promise 
of reform. The dread of death in a ditch became 
a monomania with him, and he grew miserly in 


his ways, depriving himself of all manner of | 


creature-comforts, that he might save up some- 
thing for the remnant of his days. 
(Zo be continued.) 


EARLY TELEGRAPHS. 


Haprentnc the other day to make some casual 
remark with regard to the state of telegraphy in 
the latter part of the last century, the writer 
was promptly brought to book for his presumed 
ignorance of the fact, that at that time the effects 
produced by electrical machines when propagated 
in insulated conducting wires were unknown. It 
was not, however, to the electric telegraph that 
reference had been made; and as it subsequently 
transpired that the corrector was really ignorant of 
the fact that telegraphy flourished centuries ago, 
and that he was not even acquainted with the 
etymology of the word, the laugh was in the end 
turned against him. Though it is not likely that 
many educated persons are equally ignorant of this 
fact, yet a description of some of the rude shifts 
and expedients of bygone days for communicating 
at a distance may carry with them a certain amount 
of interest. Such aids as carrier-pigeons, speaking- 
tubes, and the like are outside the category of 
signal-making machines, adapted to express at a 
distance letters or words which at close quarters 
might be either spoken or written ; as are also the 
various means employed to communicate a certain 
piece of intelligence, such as the result of any 
particular event, by signals previously agreed 
upon, as by lanterns, flags, fires, smoke, rockets, 
guns, drums, or trumpets. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans practised tele- 
graphy with the help of pots filled with straw 
and twigs saturated in oil, which, being placed in 
rows, expressed certain letters according to the 
order in which they were lighted; but the only 
one of their contrivances that merits a detailed 
description was that invented by a Grecian general 
named -Eneas, who flourished in the time of 
Aristotle, intended for communication between 
the generals of an army. It consisted of two 
exactly similar earthen vessels, filled with water, 
each provided with a cock that would discharge 
an equal quantity of water in a given time, so that 
the whole or any part of the contents would 
escape in precisely the same period from both 
vessels. On the surface of each floated a piece 
of cork supporting an upright, marked off into 
divisions, each division having a certain sentence 
inscribed upon it. One of the vessels was placed 
at each station ; and when either party desired to 
communicate, he lighted a torch, which he held 
aloft until the other did the same, as a sign that 
he was all attention. On the sender of the 


message lowering or extinguishing his torch, 
each party immediately opened the cock of his 
vessel, and so left it until the sender relighted 
his torch, when it was at once closed. The 
receiver then read the sentence on the division of 
the upright that was level with the mouth of the 
vessel, and which, if everything had been executed 
with exactness, corresponded with that of the 
sender, and so conveyed the desired intimation, 

We must here pause a moment to point out one 
great advantage that this contrivance, simple as it 
undoubtedly was, will be seen to possess over the 
more scientific ones that follow, and that was, its 
equal efficacy in any sort of country and in any 
position, whether on a plain, on the summit of a 
hill, or in a sequestered valley. 

To descend to more modern times. Kessler in 
his Concealed Arts advised the cutting out of 
characters in the bottom of casks, which would 
appear luminous when a light was placed inside. 
In the Spectator of December 6, 1711, there is an 
extract from Strada, an Italian historian, who pub- 
lished his Prolusiones Academice in 1617. In the 
passage referred to, the modern system of tele- 
graphy is curiously indicated, It is as follows: 
‘Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an account 
of a chimerical correspondence between two friends 
by the help of a certain loadstone, which had such 
virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles so touched began to move, 
the other, though at never so great a distance, 
moved at the same time and in the same manner. 
He tells us that the two friends, being each of 
them possessed of one of these needles, made a 
kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the four- 
and-twenty letters, in the same manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles 
on each of these plates in such a manner that 
it could move round without impediment so as 
to touch any of the four-and-twenty letters. 
Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain 
hour of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. Accordingly, 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he had 
occasion for, making a little pause at the end of 
every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sym- 
pathetick needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instant over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts,’ 

It was not till near the close of the seven- 
teenth century that a really — system of 
visual signalling from hill to hill was introduced 
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by Dr Hooke, whose attention had been turned to 
the subject at the siege of Vienna by the Turks. 
He erected on the top of several hills having a 
sky-line background three high poles or masts, 
connected at their upper ends by a cross-piece. 
The space between two of these poles was filled in 
with timbers to form a screen, behind which the 
various letters were hung in order on lines, and, 
by means of pulleys, run out into the clear 
space between the other two, when they stood 
out clear against the sky-line. The letters were 
thus run out and back again in the required 
order of spelling, and were divided into day and 
night letters—the former being made of deals, the 
latter with the addition of links or lights ; besides 
which there were certain conventional characters 
to represent such sentences as, ‘I am ready to 
communicate,’ ‘I am ready to receive.’ In his 
description of the device, read before the Royal 
Society on the 2Ist of May 1684, Dr Hooke, after 
claiming for it the power of transmitting messages 
to a station thirty or forty miles distant, said : 
‘For the performance of this we must be beholden 
to a late invention, which we do not find any of 
the ancients knew; that is, the eye must be 
assisted with telescopes, that whatever characters 
are exposed at one station may be made plain 
and distinguishable at the other.’ A cipher code 
was subsequently added by an ingenious French- 
man named Amontons, 

In 1767 we find Mr Richard L. Edgeworth, the 
father of Maria Edgeworth, employing the sails 
of a common windmill for communicating intelli- 
gence, by an arranged system of signals according 
to the different positions of the arms. The signals 
were made to denote numbers, the corresponding 
parties being each provided with a dictionary in 
which the words were numbered—the system in 
vogue for our army-signalling till 1871, when the 
Morse alphabet was substituted for it. 

And here we would make another short digres- 
sion to state one undoubted advantage that the 
numeral has over the letter system; by way of 
illustrating which, let us suppose the case of an 
allied army. With the aid of a vocabulary in 
which words of the same meaning in the different 
languages of the nations comprising the force had 
the same number attached to them, intercourse 
could be carried on from one language into 
another which, though perhaps not strictly gram- 
matical, would be sufficiently intelligible. 

A great stride was made in 1793 by M. Chappe, 
a citizen of Paris, when the French Revolution 
directed all the energies of that nation to the 
improvement of the art of war; reporting on 
whose machine to the French Convention in 
August of the following year, Bartre remarked : 
‘By this invention, remoteness and distance 
almost disappear, and all the communications of 
correspondence are effected with the rapidity of 
the twinkling of an eye.’ It consisted of a 
strong wooden mast some twenty-five feet high, 
with a cross-beam twelve feet by nine inches 
jointed on to its top, so as to be movable about its 
centre like a scale-beam, and could thus be placed 
horizontally, vertically, or anyhow inclined by 
means of cords. To each end of this cross-beam 
was affixed a short vertical indicator about four 
feet long, which likewise turned on pivots by 
means of cords, and to the end of each was 


attached a counterweight, almost invisible at a 


distance, to balance the weight of it. This 
machine could be made to assume certain positions 
which represented or were symbolical of letters of 
the alphabet. In working, nothing depended on 
the operator's manual skill, as the movements 
were regulated mechanically. The time taken u 

for each movement was twenty seconds, of which |} 
the actual motion occupied four ; during the other 
sixteen, the telegraph was kept stationary, to 
allow of its being distinctly observed and the 
letter written down by those at the next station. 
All the parts were painted dark brown, that they 
might stand out well against the sky; and three 
persons were required at each station, one to 
manipulate the machine, another to read the 
messages through a telescope, and the third to 
transfer them to paper, or repeat them to No. 1 
to send on. The first machine of this kind was 
erected on the roof of the Paris Louvre, to 
communicate with the army which was then 
stationed near Lille, between which places inter- 
mediate ones from nine to twelve miles apart were 
erected, the second being at Montmartre. The 
different limbs were furnished with argand lamps 
for night-work, 

Shortly after this, our own government set up 
lines of communication from the Admiralty to 
Deal, Portsmouth, and other points on the coast, 
which we find thus reported in the Annual Register 
for 1796 : 

March 28th. ‘A telegraph was this day erected 
over the Admiralty, which is to be the point of 
communication with all the different sea-ports in 
the kingdom, The nearest telegraph to London 
has hitherto been in St George’s Fields ; and to 
such perfection has this ingenious and useful con- 
trivance been already brought, that one day last 
week information was conveyed from Dover to 
London in the space of only seven minutes. The 
plan proposed to be adopted in respect to tele- 
graphs is yet only carried into effect between 
London and Dover; but it is intended to extend 
all over the kingdom. The importance of this 
speedy communication must be evident to every 
one ; and it has this advantage, that the informa- 
tion conveyed is known only to the person who 
sends and to him who receives it. The inter- 
mediate posts have only to answer and convey the 
signals.’ 

“The machines used consisted of three masts 
connected by a top-piece. The spaces between the 
masts were divided into three horizontally, and in 
each — a large wooden octagon was fixed, 
poised upon a horizontal axis across its centre, 
so that it could be made to present either its 
surface or its edge to the observer. The octagons 
were turned by means of cranks upon the ends of 
the axles, from which cords descended into a cabin 
below. By the changes in the position of these 
six octagonal boards, thirty-six changes were easily 
exhibited, and the signal to represent any letter 
or number made: thus, one board being turned 
into a horizontal position so as to expose its edge, 
while the other five remained shut or in a vertical 
— might stand for A, two of them only in a 

orizontal position for B, three for C, and so on. 
It was, however, found that the octagons were less 
evident to the eye at a distance than the indicators 
of Chappe’s machine, requiring the stations to be 
closer together; nor could this telegraph be made 
to change its direction, so that it could only be 
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seen from one particular point, which necessitated 
having a separate machine at the Admiralty for 
each line, as well as an additional one at every 
branch-point. It was, moreover, too bulky and of 
a form unsuitable for illumination at night. 

Here we may notice that in 1801 Mr John 
Boaz of Glasgow obtained a patent for a telegraph 
which effected the signal by means of twenty- 
five lamps arranged in five rows of five each, so as 
to form a square. Each lamp was provided with 
a blind, with which its light could be obscured, so 
that they could be made to exhibit letters and 
figures by leaving such lamps only visible as were 
necessary to form the character. 

The next improvement again came from France, 
in 1806, when an entirely new set of telegraphs 
on the following principle was established along 
the whole extent of the coast of the French 
empire. A single upright pole was provided with 
three arms, each movable ion an axis at one end 
—one near the head, the other two at points lower 
down, all painted black, with their counterpoises 
white, so as to be invisible a short way off. Each 
arm could assume six different positions—one 
straight out on either side of the pole, two at an 
angle of forty-five degrees above this line, and 
two at forty-five degrees below it. The arm near 
the head could be made to exhibit seven positions, 
the seventh being the vertical; but as this might 
have been mistaken for part of the pole, it was 
not employed. The number of combinations or 
different signals that could be rendered by this 
machine, employing only three objects, was con- 
sequently three hundred and forty-two against 
eixty-three by that of our Admiralty just de- 
scribed, and which employed six objects. 

It was not long, however, before we copied 
the advancement of our neighbours across the 
Channel, and in some respects improved upon it, 
the main differences being that only two arms 
were employed—one at the top, the other half- 
way down, and that the mast was made to revolve 
on a vertical axis, so that the arms could be 
rendered visible from any desired quarter. Its 
mechanism, the invention of Sir Home Popham, 
enabled the arms to be moved by means of endless 
screws worked by iron spindles from below, a 
vast improvement on the old cords, the more so as 
they worked inside the mast, which was hollow, 
hexagonal in section, and framed of six boards 
bound together by iron hoops, and were thus 
protected from the weather. Inside the cabin he 
erected two dials, one for each arm, each having 
an index finger that worked simultaneously with 
its corresponding arm above, on the same prin- 
ciple as the little semaphore models to be seen 
nowadays in our railway signal cabins. 

We have now described the most prominent of 
the numerous contrivances which, prior to the 
application of electricity to that end, were devised 
and made use of for telegraphic communication, 
all of which, unlike that subtle power that is not 
afraid of the dark and can travel in all weathers, 
possessed a common weakness in their liability to 
failure through atmospheric causes, fog, mist, haze, 
&e. To us who live in this age of electrical mar- 
vels, when that particular science more than all 
others progresses by leaps and bounds, it appears 
passing strange and almost incredible that so 
many years were allowed to elapse before the 
parents of the electric telegraph, the electrical 


machine and magnetic compass, were joined in 
wedlock to produce their amazing progeny, which 
now enables all mankind however distant to hold 
rapid, soft, and easy converse. 


MRS LAMSHED’S WILL 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


THE interview which Kate had with her father 
that evening was not a very long one, nor was it 
remarkable for any display of feeling on either 
side. He had, as he said, made up his mind, and 
nothing Kate could say had the least effect upon 
him. She did her best ; but when he rose from 
his chair and told her to leave him, she was no 
nearer gaining her end than when she broached 
the subject. 

‘Will you think about it again when he has 
got a good practice, father ? 

‘You have had my answer, Kate. It is finally 
and absolutely No. I will not think about it 
now or at any other time, and the sooner you 
forget the man the better.’ 

Clearly, there was no hope of doing things in 
an orthodox fashion; and before Kate went to 
sleep that night, she had thought out her project 
in detail, to lay before Charles Lakeworth next 
day. 

‘I sincerely hope I have settled that for good 
and all, said Mr Dottleson to the mirror after 
Kate had gone. ‘If there’s any more bother about 
it, I’ll send her away into the country for a few 
months, and see what that will do,’ 

He was not destined to hear anything more 
from Kate; they met at breakfast as usual, and 
the hated name was not mentioned. His daughter's 
manner towards him was unchanged, and he told 
himself that she had accepted the inevitable at 
last, and would not trouble him again. 

Miss Mumbole might have learnt the particulars 
of Kate's device and told them to us, had she 
been less interested in a speech which a great 
politician had delivered at a garden-party the 
day before ; but the lovers conversed in such low 
tones that only a most attentive listener could 
have heard what they said. Their last few words 
were audible, and we are able to place them on 
record. 

‘Now just tell me exactly what you want me 
to do?’ said Charles when Kate had unfolded 
her plan, 

‘All you have to do is to go to your lodgings 
and pack up at once; take away everything, 
and say you are not coming back. Don’t forget 
to drop a hint to your landlady that you are 
going abroad.’ 

‘Where am I to go, and what’s to become of 
my patients ?’ 

‘Go anywhere you like, but don’t show yourself 
on any account. You’d better ask some other 
doctor to look after your patients; it will give 
colour to the idea that you have left England.’ 

‘If I took lodgings out at Highgate, it would 
do? 
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‘Yes; it would do very well. Send your 
address to Miss Mumbole, so that I can write 
to you.’ 

Charles reflected for a few minutes before he 
spoke again; the plan proposed seemed quite 
feasible, and promised success. He had every- 
thing to win, and little to lose; for if it prospered, 
Kate would be his with her father’s sanction ; 
and if it failed, he would be much where he was 
before. ‘All right, Kate, I'll do it. Don’t forget 
to write.’ 

‘Very well; it’s settled. You’d better go at 
once, and be sure you don’t leave your lodgings 
later than four this afternoon,’ 

By three o’clock Dr Lakeworth was driving 
away from his old quarters with all his baggage, 
having asked a friend to take his practice for 
a day or two, paid off his landlady, and carefully 
imbued that worthy woman with the notion that 
he was bound for the Continent. 

When Mr Dottleson came home that evening, 
and casually asked for his daughter, he was 
informed that she had gone away in a cab, taking 
a quantity of luggage with her, about an hour 
before. She had not told any of the servants 
where she was going, and the only clue to her 
destination was the order she had been heard to 
give the cabman, ‘To Victoria.’ 

‘Did she leave no message for me?’ asked the 
astounded parent. 

sir.’ 

‘Did she say when she was coming back ?” 

sir’ 

Every domestic in the house was examined in 
turn; but not a scrap of information could be 
gleaned which would throw a ray of light upon 
this extraordinary proceeding of Kate’s. There 
was only one thing to be done, and Mr Dottleson 
did it. He sent for a hansom, and drove as fast 
as he could go to Victoria Station. There he 
made inquiries of the booking-office clerks ; and 
his heart bounded with excitement when one of 
the men looked round from his desk and said 
that he recollected serving a young lady answering 
the description, with tickets for Dover. 

‘With tickets!’ ejaculated Mr Dottleson. 
many did she take ?” 

‘Two first-class singles,” replied the man 
promptly. 

That looked ugly; the faint suspicions he had 
dismissed as ridiculous, returned and took a very 
definite shape. 

‘When does the next train leave for Dover ? 

‘Express at 7.30, sir.’ 

Mr Dottleson looked at his watch: it was 
nearly six now, so he had an hour and a half 
to wait. He would employ the time profitably 
by going to Dr Lakeworth’s lodgings and making 
inquiries there. 

‘Is Dr Lakeworth in?’ he asked the woman 
who opened the door. 

‘No, sir; but Dr Lakeworth he sez as Dr 
Wilmot ’—— 


‘How 


‘I don’t want Dr Wilmot. When is Dr Lake- 
worth expected home ?? 

‘He ain’t expected ; but Dr Wilmot’—— 

Time was too = to be frittered away 
like this: he pushed past the woman into the 
a and told her to call the landlady. The 
andlady took some time to answer the summons, 
and when she did, she proved to be but one 
degree more intelligent than the servant. Mr 
Dottleson speedily discovered this, and took her 
in hand with a firm patience which would have 
done credit to a Queen’s Counsel. 

Was Dr Lakeworth at home? No, but—— 
Never mind that. When did he go away? Go 
away? It might have been three o’clock, or 
half-past, or even four; the clocks was—— 
Never mind about the clocks. Was Dr Lakeworth 
coming back? He said as how he wasn’t; but 
them medical gentlemen—— Never mind medi- 
cal gentlemen just now. Did he say where he 
was going? The landlady’s countenance lit u 
with intelligence, and she fairly beamed wit 
superior knowledge. She knowed exactly where 
Dr Lakeworth had gone. Mr Dottleson almost 
jumped off the table upon which he was seated, 
but choked down his eagerness, and repeated | 
the question. The doctor was gone to furrin 
parts ; to the Continong, he said. There was a 
certain amount of latitude in the address, but 
it was quite enough to harden suspicion into 
certainty. It was as clear as daylight. The two 
were off to the Continent vii Dover. Kate and 
her lover had left their respective homes at the 
same time; the former had taken their tickets, 
and the latter had disclosed the direction they 
intended to take. 

Mr Dottleson did not stand on ceremony; he 
was out of the house and back in his hansom 
before the landlady could turn round. Kate had 
eloped with Charles Lakeworth! A thousand 
pounds sterling per annum was trembling in 
the balance! O the wickedness, the deceit of 
the human heart! O the shortsighted, unfathom- 
_ folly of old ladies who made wills like 
that! 

‘Double fare if I catch the 7.30 from Victoria!’ 

They must be stopped. He would search every 
hotel in Dover. He would put on detectives to 
watch the Calais boat. A thousand pounds a 
year! Central Asia—— Good heavens! was there 
ever such a snail in harness before? Were the 
London streets ever so crowded as they were 
now? This was all the outcome of that call for 
Smuggles’s partner; the words were ringing in 
his ears when he got out at the station and paid 
off his cab. He was in time for the train, and 
lay back in his seat panting and breathless ; he 
was tired, but as unswerving as ever in his 
purpose. 

Dover at last. He walked out of the station 
and hailed a cab; he had had no dinner, but 
hunger was forgotten. 

‘Take me to all the hotels in the town one after 
the other,’ he said to the dumfounded jehu. 

‘It will take the whole night, sir.’ 

‘T’ll make it worth your while.’ 

Whatever remuneration that cab-driver received 
he fairly earned it. He took his fare from one 
hotel to another, until his horse broke down, and 
he passed Mr Dottleson on to a belated ‘growler’ 
who was crawling home, At four o’clock in the 
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morning he drove up to the Station Hotel and 
dragged himself to bed; he had examined the 
visitors’ book in every hotel in the place, and had 
questioned the hall porters besides; but not a 
trace had he found of the fugitives. 

He slept until nine o'clock from sheer fatigue ; 
but as soon as he awoke, he rose, swallowed his 
breakfast, and went to the police office, where he 
succeeded in obtaining the services of men to 
watch the boats, who were to telegraph to him 
if the pair were seen. Then he took the train 
back to town, and went direct to Starbone and 
Smuggles’s office to see Mr Slimp, whom he found 
in his room looking as gaunt and sorrowful as 
ever. 

‘You made a most exhaustive search at Dover, 
Mr Dottleson?’ he said when he had heard the 
whole story and the manner in which his client 
had passed the preceding night. 

‘Most thorough. I cannot think they are there, 
though they were too late to catch the afternoon 
boat.’ 

‘It may be that taking the tickets was a mere 
blind. Why should Miss Dottleson not have 
booked through to Paris or wherenot, if she 
actually intended going ?’ 

Mr Dottleson had not thought of that; it was 
a little strange. Kate had often been across the 
Channel with him, and knew the saving of trouble 
booking ‘through’ implied. 

‘What course would you suggest, Mr Slimp? 
The consequences of such a marriage would i 
ruinous—simply ruinous.’ 

Mr Slimp stroked his hair up the wrong way 
and thought hard. ‘We must advertise, Mr Dottle- 
son, and at once.’ 

Blazon the wretched scandal to the world 
through the Agony Columns of the penny papers! 
That it should come to this! He laid his head 
arm and groaned. ‘Couldn't detectives 

it? 

‘They’re too slow, Mr Dottleson; and the 
parties haven’t committed any crime.’ 

Hadn’t committed any crime! And they were 
throwing away Twenty Thousand Pounds. No 
crime! How could any reasonable man sit there 
and talk like that? 

‘I leave the matter in your hands, Mr Slimp ; 
I feel myself unequal to the task of dealing with 
it. My daughter must be brought back, and Mrs 
Lamshed’s money must be saved to us. Do what- 
ever you think most advisable.’ 

‘I will do my best, said the melancholy man 
with a sigh, ‘but it’s a difficult case.’ 

Mr Slimp had not a reassuring way with him ; 
but he was an energetic man enough. He put the 
business in hand at once, and did what he thought 
was most efficacious. Mr Dottleson saw the result 
next morning in the Times; here it is: ‘Mr 
M. D. of Blakewood Square, Kensington, earnestly 
requests his daughter to communicate with him 
immediately. He hereby undertakes to consider 
her wish if she at once returns to his care. Mr 
C. L., is also invited to return,’ 

He had hardly realised the situation until this 
caught his eye in the paper. He said nothing to 
any one, but crammed the Times into his pocket 
and drove to Lincoln’s Inn. He could not put 
the thought which oppressed his brain into words. 
Mr Slimp was engaged when he reached the office ; 
but on hearing who the visitor was, sent to request 


him to come in. He went in, and found a middle- 
aged clergyman in earnest conversation with the 
solicitor. He bowed slightly to our friend, who 
returned the salutation with an idle glance. He 
had no inclination to meet strangers just now 
and was a good deal surprised at the lawyer 
receiving himself when he had another client in 
his room. 

‘Sit down, Mr Dottleson, said the solicitor, 
‘ Allow me to introduce the Rev. William Wiskin, 
Secretary to the Central Asia Missionary Society,’ 

Mr Dottleson turned pale and trembled; he 
was face to face with the enemy. 

‘I had called upon Mr Slimp in consequence of 
the advertisement in this morning’s paper, Mr 
Dottleson, explained the clergyman. ‘Being of 
course aware of the Society’s reversionary interest 
in the late Mrs Lamshed’s property, it appeared 
that inquiries made in its behalf might not be 
out of place,’ 

‘I have advised Mr Wiskin that he has as yet 
no shadow of a claim on the property,’ said Mr 
Slimp. ‘We have no proof of Miss Dottleson’s 
al to Mr Lakeworth or any one else, so 
ar. 
‘I trust that Mr Dottleson will not consider my 
call hasty and precipitate ; but, as I have pointed 
out, the young lady may be already wedded to 
the gentleman named in the advertisement; in 
which case, since her father’s consent has obviously 
not 

His smoothly flowing speech was interrupted 
by a suppressed scream of rage from Mr Dottleson, 
as that gentleman sprang from his chair, grabbed 
wildly at the stationery case on the table, tore a 
sheet of paper therefrom and seized a pen. Not 
another instant should be lost ; and without paus- 
ing to reseat himself, he dashed off three lines of 
writing and signed his full name at the bottom ; 
he added the date and, after a look at the clock, 
the exact time. 

‘My consent,’ he gasped, forcing the document 
into Mr Slimp’s hands. He had fired his last 
shot, and sank back into his chair, whence he 
fixed Mr Wiskin with a stare of impotent 
ferocity. That gentleman was not slow to under- 
stand the footing upon which matters had now 
been placed, and rose to take his leave, telling 
the lawyer that he should no doubt hear from 
him if necessary. He attempted to address a few 
words of condolence to Mr Dottleson ; but when 
he looked at him, they died upon his lips, and he 
fled from the office, looking back more than once, 
half expecting to see the outraged parent in 
pursuit. 

Mr Dottleson, however, was too much occupied 
with his own side of the affair to move; his 
anxiety lest the paper he had given Mr Slimp 
should prove too late, overcame every other 
sentiment ; he hardly knew that he was consent- 
ing to Dr Lakeworth’s union with Kate and 
endowing the latter with her grandmother's money. 
The Missionary Society had been nothing more 
to him than a name until Mr Wiskin appeared 
on the scene, and then its reality burst upon him 
with such threatening clearness that his only 
thought was to defeat its claim. 

‘If they have been married by now,’ said the 
solicitor slowly, ‘no advertisement will induce 
them to come back; but it’s very unlikely that 
they would be in such a violent hurry; and 
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with your leave, I’ll issue a new advertisement 
which may do more than this one.’ 

‘Do what you think best ; but for mercy’s sake, 
let me know the very moment you hear whether 
that permission I gave you is in time.’ 

Mr Slimp promised compliance, and saw his 
client to the door; then he went back into his 
room and set himself to draw up another adver- 
tisement, which we may as well show the reader 
at once : 


‘If Miss K. D. of No, 21 Blakewood Square, 
South Kensington, will apply to Messrs Starbone 
and Smuggles, Lincoln’s Inn, she will receive 
the written permission she requires. She must 
apply personally.’ 


The London dailies gave due publicity to this 
announcement the following morning, with singu- 
larly prompt results) Mr Dottleson called at 
Lincoln’s Inn about eleven o’clock to ask for 
news, and was informed that Miss Dottleson had 
come to the office half an hour previously, and 
having inspected the document her father had 
signed, and received assurance that it was legally 
what it purported to be, had gone away in the 
direction of the West End—probably to Blakewood 
Square. 

Mr Dottleson rushed out of the office and called 
a cab; his excitement was rising again, for in 
half an hour he was to know where Mrs Lam- 
shed’s money was to go. Kate was standing at 
the dining-room window when he drove up and 
came to open the door. 

‘When were you married?’ he demanded ex- 
citedly the instant he was inside the house. 

‘Married?’ echoed his daughter. ‘I’m not 
married. Who said I was?’ 

Mr Dottleson sank limply into a chair, and 
gaped at her for three minutes before he found 
speech. Then he pulled himself together to per- 
form his duty. 

‘Explain where you have been ever since 
Tuesday. What have you been doing? Where 
is that scoundrel Lakeworth ?” 

The extreme simplicity of Miss Dottleson’s 
explanation goaded her father almost to madness. 
She had been staying with her old governess, 
Miss Simcox, at Dover, for a day or two. It was 
very slow indeed down there; she did absolutely 
nothing. She wasn’t quite sure where Dr Lake- 
worth was; but he said on Tuesday that he was 
going to Highgate for a short time; no doubt 
he would write when he saw the advertisement. 

And this was what he had magnified into an 
elopement ! We will not dwell upon Mr Mon- 
tague Dottleson’s wrath: we will not relate how 
he tried to get that paper back from Mr Slimp, 
and how the melancholy man, as executor, would 
not give it up. We say that we will not speak 
of these things; we leave them to the reader’s 
imagination. It was a long time before our friend 
recognised that he was beaten, and might as well 
give in gracefully; but he did so at last, and 
Charles Lakeworth married Kate Dottleson with 
her father’s blessing. 


Dr Lakeworth has now a large practice at the 
West End, and Kate sometimes complains that 
he devotes more attention to his work than to 
her. Nevertheless, they are a very happy couple ; 


and old Mr Dottleson frankly admits that his 
daughter’s choice was a wise one, though he looks 
grave when you ask him about her little visit 
to Dover. 


MACKEREL-FISHING IN SPAIN. 


Tue Fisheries Exhibition in London (1888) proved 
at least one thing—that skill in the art of fishing 
was not confined to the British Isles. Opportuni- 
ties were afforded us of learning new and valuable 
methods of taking the finny treasures of the deep. 
These methods in some cases might be adopted an 
toto, or modified to suit the difference of climate, 
seaboard, and habits of the fish, We purpose in 
this paper to give some account of the method 
of taking mackerel on the south-west coast of 
Spain. 

We had once the great privilege of sojourning 
for several months (March to August) in that 
rather warm quarter of the world. The town of 
Huelva was our headquarters. It is some four 
miles inland from the Atlantic, on the river 
Odiel, and is washed at every tide by the health- 
giving brine of the sea. It is somewhat widely 
known as the port from which the copper ore 
from the Rio Tinto and Tharsis mines is 4 elie 
Of more interest to us—unless we are shareholders 
in either or both of these Companies—is the fine 
old Roman aqueduct of which it can boast. From 
Huelva, some two miles down the river, can be 
seen the famous Convent de la Rabida, where 
Columbus and the Abbot Marchena discussed the 
probabilities of a land beyond the western horizon ; 
and a little farther south, the tiny port of Palos, 
from which the memorable expedition set out. 
The convent occupies the finest site of the whole 
region. On its western side it commands a mag- 
nificent view of the Atlantic; and doubtless here, 
on a lofty covered balcony, Columbus and the 
monks often gathered and gazed on the tempting 
sea, In the chapel of the convent you may have 
the pleasure of standing in an ancient wicker 
pulpit from which the renowned discoverer ad- 
dressed the fisher-folk of Palos. In a somewhat 
small room you have fairly good representations 
in oil of the appearance of Colon’s fleet as it was 
ready to start on the ever-memorable voyage. 

Descending from the bluff headland, with its 
background of Spanish pines, on which the old 
convent stands, we make our way to the lancha 
that is to take us out to our summer quarters by 
the ‘shore of the sea.’ We are struck at once 
with the similarity of our boat to the ships in 
Colon’s fleet. It is lateen-rigged, the mast leaning 
toward the bow of the boat, and having a long 
supple yard dipping at the bow attached to it. 
When you want to run before the wind, you loose 
the bow-line and haul the sail round square. It 
is a grand sight to see a fleet of fishing-boats thus 
running before the wind, coming towards you as 

ou stand, near the river’s entrance, on the shore. 

hey look like so many balloons careering along 
the waves. The constant winds make it safe to 
carry a crowd of canvas, and as the boats are well 
ballasted, a great speed may be obtained with per- 
fect safety. Our hand was on the tiller—we had 
just graduated in steersmanship—and there was 
a new and unguessed joy in the feeling of power 
guiding the throbbing thing of life through the 
yielding waves. To guide the gliding lancha 
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through the old channel by which Colon’s small 
fleet sailed out to the ocean was a thing to be 
remembered, a ‘ joy for ever.’ 

The evening sun was dipping in the west when 
a Spanish friend invited us to the mackerel- 
fishing on the morrow. We had heard a new 
street-cry in Huelva (‘Cavalla’), and had heard 
the mackerel-seller praise his fish not as ‘caller, 
but as ‘sons of rascals,’ ‘capital with tomatoes.’ 
Therefore, no second invitation was required, and 
the hour was fixed for the start. Before daylight 
(three A.M.) the Spaniard shook himself out of his 
blanket on the veranda outside our door, where 
he had been sleeping, and we were soon at the 
boat. There another Spanish friend—you must 
always call a Spaniard amigo (friend) and cavallero 
(gentleman)—was ‘sorting’ the fishing-tackle. We 
observed him in the semi-darkness of the morning 
putting several articles into the boat. First, there 
was a box of sand, which we thought might 
be intended for ballast; next, a hatchet, a large 
bottle of olive oil, a board eighteen inches long 
by twelve inches broad, some stale mackerel, and 
a few rods and lines. And now we were away, 
but only to flounder on a sandbank over which 
the waves were breaking. Getting off, we hoisted 
sail, cleared the shore, and made straight for the 
fishing-ground, which was some six miles nearer 
the New World. The wind was light, so the 
time was beguiled by taking an oar, singing a 
Spanish song, or gazing in rapture at the rising 
sun. 

Shortly after daybreak we came to the fishing- 
ground, and found there some fifty boats anchored, 
and having a grand time with the mackerel. 
Our first impuls2 was to indulge in a hearty 
Scotch laugh. There, a few yards away, was 
a Spanish boat somewhat larger than ours, with 
four men sitting on the gunwale, their feet 
dangling to the water. They had each a short 
cane-rod about four feet long, with a yard and a 
half of stout line finished off with a couple of 
hooks, Picturesque fellows they were, with their 
brown sombreros (broad-brimmed hats), dark-blue 
pantaloons, short pale-blue jerkins, bare feet, and 
the universal faja (a long strip of cloth, generally 
red) encircling their waists. When one caught a 
fish, he made it spin into the air right above his 
head, so that in its descent it passed his left 
shoulder. As it came down, he struck the line 
sharply above the fish with the forefinger of his 
left ly thus instantly freeing the hook, and the 
next moment dashed hooks and line again into 
the sea. And so deft were they in the art, that a 
fish was always in the air !—sometimes two, for 
ww j often caught two at a time. After our face 
had contracted a bit and had regained its natural 
and customary expression, out went the anchor, 
and the rods were in hasty requisition. 

On our way out, whilst we had been singing, 
semi-gazing, or occasionally pulling an oar, one of 
our friends had been chopping into mince-meat 
the stale mackerel we had brought, mixing it 
with sand and olive oil. A handful of this mix- 
ture was now scattered on the water, and we all 
looked eagerly for signs of fish, There they are! 
In go the lines with a dash, and up comes the 
first fish to our line. ‘Ave Maria!’ says Manuel 
quietly, and waits his turn, whilst we clumsily 
cleared our hook. It was well for us that Manuel 


first five minutes our fish were alighting every. 
where—on his head, neck, shoulders, and, for a 
change, sometimes in the sea on the other side of 
the boat. Once, too, we fared badly. A fish was 
in the air right above our head, which noble 
member, scorning to be bespattered, went smartly 
on one side, but only to make a nice space between 
our neck and collar, into which the glittering 
sprawler swiftly dashed. 

A handful of ’lurement thrown out occasionally 
soon gathered a fine shoal of fish about the boat. 
We could see them in dozens darting at the 
chopped fragments of their relatives. Our lines 
and hooks were unceremoniously dashed in among 
them ; and so well did we do, that even at our 
boat a fish was almost always in the air. We did 
not always put on bait; the bright hooks were 
enough. The noise in the boat became tremen- 
dous, so many tails pattering in concert on the 
bottom. It certainly was novel sport, just exciting 
enough to rub away for a time the effects of the 
early summer heat. By eight o'clock the sun was 
uncomfortably hot, so we furled up and stood for 
the shore with seven hundred and seventy fish, 
and were in time for late breakfast. The odd 
seventy were distributed among the families; the 
seven hundred our Spanish friends sold, and in 
the evening handed us a magnificent ‘basket of 
summer fruit’—figs, apricots, mulberries, &c.—as 
our share of reward for the morning’s toils. 

That was our best day’s fishing. Diminished in 
numbers, the mackerel were steering northward, 
mayhap to visit the cooler waters of the British 
Isles. But our best take was far behind the other 
boats. We could count a great part of their catch 
from the shore ; for the Spanish fishermen strung 
the fish in fifties and hung them over the side of 
the boat. To keep them fresh, one man on each 
side kept drawing bucketfuls of sea-water and 
pouring it on the fish. Some of the boats were 
covered from stem to stern with strings of fish, 
and these were all taken with rod and line in the 
manner we have described. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Wenz it not for the wonders which are achieved 
constantly by modern engineering, it would be 
thought that there is one difficulty at least in 
the way of completing the Manchester Ship Canal 
which can hardly be surmounted: this is repre- 
sented by the necessary removal and reconstruc- 
tion of the aqueduct, made by Brindley, which 
carries the famous Bridgewater Canal across the 
river Irwell at Barton. As the level of this old 
canal must be left undisturbed, and as at the 
same time it must be removable at times, to 
permit the passing of masted vessels on the new 
waterway below it, it is intended to make a 
swivel aqueduct of it, so that, when required, it 
can be bodily thrust aside. It is also contem- 
plated to transfer vessels from one canal to the 
other by means of an hydraulic lift. 

In the course of recent excavations among the 
minor pyramids and burial-places of Egypt, Mr 
Petrie ee made a curious discovery, which pro- 


mises to be most useful to students, as pointing 
out a fresh source of papyrus records. A large 


was a bundle of good-humour, for during the 
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number of mummies are decorated with head- 
ieces made of a material which is technically 
nown as ‘cartonnage,’ and which generally 
consists of layers of coarse linen glued and pressed 
together tn coated with stucco. But in the 
mummies of a certain period Mr Petrie has found 
that this cartonnage, instead of a foundation of 
linen, is made up of layers of papyrus, waste 
documents which have found their way to the 
undertaker. These layers can easily be separated 
by soaking in water, and are in a perfectly legible 
condition. 

At last there is a near probability of the Metro- 
polis being lighted by electricity, and as a matter 
of fact, the huge city has been divided for this 
purpose into districts, each district having been 
allocated to an electric lighting company, in order 
that the necessary works may be proceeded with. 
The gas companies are doing their best to stem 
the tide which threatens their interests, and in 
order that they may have a stronger hold upon 
their customers, are offering to supply them with 
heat as well as light upon liberal terms. In a 
circular which we have perused, issued by one 
great company, the offer is made to supply cooking- 
stoves almost at cost price, to lay on the necessary 
pipes for them, and to fix connections free of 
expense to the consumer. Whatever electricity 
can do for us, there is certainly no immediate 
prospect of its being able to cook our dinners, 
whereas gas we know will do it well and cheaply. 
The companies are therefore wise in endeavour- 
ing to open up this new source of revenue ; but 
they would have been wiser if, a few years ago, 
instead of opposing ‘the light of the future, 
they had taken it up and made arrangements 
for its distribution among their clients. 

It will be remembered that four or five years 
back one of the numerous lightships which pro- 
tec; shipping from the rocks and _ treacherous 
sandbanks that dot our coasts was connected 
with the shore by a telegraph cable, so that 
siznals for help—invisible to those on shore— 
could be quickly advertised to the lifeboat crews 
and others concerned, A Committee was appointed 
to report upon the advantages of the system, 
and their Report has just appeared as a parlia- 
mentary paper. After five years’ experience gained 
in the manner described, the Committee have 
come to the conclusion that the expenditure in- 
volved is not commensurate with the advantages 
gained, and they not only, therefore, recommend 
that the electrical communication should be dis- 
continued with regard to lightships, but that it 
should not be extended to lighthouses, At the 
same time the Report is not unanimous, for one 
dissentient, in the person of Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
M.P., is of opinion that a much more extended 
trial of the system should be carried out before 
a decision is arrived at. 

In an interesting Report on Brazilian trade, 
the Secretary to the British Legation at Rio de 
Janeiro gives some information as to the best 
means of cultivating trade with Brazil, which 
British manufacturers would do well to study. 
The writer of this Report complains that our 
manufacturers do not meet the requirements of 
the markets with which they deal, but stick 
obstinately to their own ideas, losing trade, and 
giving opportunities to other nations to take 
their places. As a case in point, cheap cutlery is 


mentioned ; and it is stated that Sheffield cutlers 
having so far met the demand for cheapness 
with refusal and disdain, another manufacturing 
country has taken their place. It is further 
stated that in dealing with Brazil even the 
commonest article should bear some kind of orna- 
ment. This addition, although quite a super- 
fluity, as we should think, has a great attraction 
in the eyes of the natives, who will not buy 
unless the article is showy. The same feeling 
applies to packages of laces and all textiles, the 
outsides of which should be adorned with show 

labels, &e. If, therefore, our manufacturers wis 

to do trade with Brazil they must set aside their 
ordinary ways of dealing with fellow-countrymen, 
and make their wares more attractive to the eye. 

Dr G. F. Brush, of New York, has collected a 
large number of statistics, by which he seeks to 
prove that tuberculous disease in man is closely 
connected with the same disease in cattle. This 
theory is contrary to the view generally held, it 
being supposed that, owing to difference in normal 
temperature, transmission of phthisis between 
man and beast would be next to impossible. But 
Dr Brush’s statistics show that where cattle are 
common, and dairy produce necessarily forms a 
regular part of the daily food of the people, there 
may be found the victims of consumption. In 
other districts where the dairy cow is absent, 
there is also an absence of phthisis. Statistics 
are notoriously uncertain in the evidence which 
they afford, and further inquiry is needed before 
the theory enunciated by Dr Brush can be 
accepted. 

Putting aside all theories with regard to the 
infection by impure milk of any particular disease, 
it would seem that the condition of the house- 
hold milk-supply is a far more important subject 
than that of water-supply. In our present ignor- 
ance of the way in which disease-germs affect 
us, and with the certain knowledge that they are 
mostly rendered inert by being submitted to a 
high temperature, all householders should make 
it the rule to have the daily supply of milk 
scalded before it is used. Some persons, especially 
children, will turn against milk which has been 
so treated, and complain that it is disagreeable 
and insipid. It does certainly acquire a peculiar 
taste; but this can be corrected if, when the milk 
is heated, it has added to it either a little salt or 
a few lumps of sugar. 

We are very glad to see ina contemporary, The 
Sanitary World, allusion made to that unaccount- 
able dread of night-air which has done and is 
doing so much mischief. ‘What can we breathe 
at night, it is asked, ‘but night-air?’—the choice 
being between the contaminated air within the 
house and the free pure air without. It is always 
a difficult matter to trace back the origin of a 
popular delusion, and how this wonderful preju- 
dice against night-air arose it is impossible to say ; 
but we may safely relegate it to those ages when 
darkness was a synonym for all kinds of imagin- 
ary fears. In a city, it is quite certain that the 
air at night is in a far purer state than it is by 
day. It is also certain that if we all made a rule 
of sleeping with open windows, we should be far 
freer from disease than we now are. But the pre- 
judice is not confined to night-air, for we have all 
had experience of the horrible atmosphere of a 
closed tramcar or other public vehicle, owing to 
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the fear that the majority possess of breathing 
the fresh air. 

The proposal to gild the outer surface of the 
dome of St Paul’s is one of those things which 
seem to be revived at stated times, to be as often 
put aside and forgotten. The suggestion is not 
one that is likely to commend itself to a practical 
people, for it could only be carried out at the 
expenditure of about fifteen thousand pounds, nor 
would artists be inclined to agree that the beauty 
of the cathedral would be enhanced by the change. 
The metropolitan church has a beauty which is 
distinctive, and it seems a pity that it should be 
interfered with. Moreover, the worship of mammon 
is prominent enough already, without being typi- 
fied in the way suggested. The proposal has 
been made that the ribs of the dome only should 
be gilded, after the manner of the cupola of the 
Invalides in Paris, and that in order to judge of 
the effect, a few of these ribs should, as a pre- 
liminary step, be covered with imitation gold 
oe al , so that artists might judge of the 
effect. 

At a recent meeting of a Medical Society in 
New York, a few unusual cases of lead-poisoning 
were discussed by members under whose personal 
notice they had been brought. In the first case, 
a man who had been employed as a florist had 
shown marked symptoms of lead-poisoning after 
having been in the habit of biting off the ends of 
the tinfoil used as wrappers for bouquets. (So- 
called ‘tinfoil,’ it may be mentioned, contains far 
more of the metal lead than it does of tin.) 
Another man was afflicted with the same symp- 
toms owing to having been in the habit of cak- 
ing beer from bottles which had been cleaned 
with lead-shot. Other cases were cited where the 
mischief had occurred through chewing tobacco 
which had been wrapped in tin or lead foil, or 
from drinking beverages from bottles having 
patent stoppers in which lead formed the main 
constituent. A case lately came under our own 
notice of a lady who was lead-poisoned through the 
use of the spoons and forks at a seaside lodging. 

Those who are acquainted with the past history 
of London will remember that there existed at 
one time a number of tributaries to the Thames 
which flowed through the city. The position of 
some of these may be traced by the names which 


they have conferred upon the thoroughfares near 
which they once ran; thus we have the ‘ Wall- | 
It is 


brook,’ the ‘Eyebourne,’ the ‘Fleet, &c. 
interesting to note that the outlet of the spring 
which fed the last-named stream has recently been 
rediscovered while certain building operations 


were in progress near the famous Coldbath Fields | 


Prison, which is now turned over to the service 
of the Post-office. A portion of one of the wharfs 
which lined the stream has also been uncovered, 
and the timbers, although black with age, are in a 
fair state of preservation. From their size and 
solidity, it is inferred that vessels of quite a large 
tonnage found their way to this spot, a mile north 
of the river Thames. 

It seems almost hopeless to attempt to grapple 
with the great question of disposing of the sewage 
with which the noble river Thames is so choked 
that in some places below London Bridge it is 
little better than an open drain. Many systems 
have been proposed, and much money has_ been 
spent, but without any apparent result. We are 


of opinion that the work is too vast to be success- 
fully undertaken as a whole, and that the problem 
must be attacked in detail and before it begins 
to assume such monstrous proportions. For some 
time past a method of dealing with sewage has 
been in successful operation at Kingston-on- 
Thames, which from its simplicity is called the 
ABC method. By this system the liquid sewage 
‘is treated by chemicals other than lime, by which 
‘it is purified, and solid matter is thrown down to 
be ultimately dried, and sold for an excellent 
manure at seventy shillings per ton. The effluent 
water is afterwards poured out into the Thames in 
a clear and inoffensive condition. This process 


/is worked by the Native Guano Company of 29 
|New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
| A writer in an American paper gives a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the bison has in a 
| little more than twenty years been almost extir- 
pated. He tells us that in 1866 large firms organ- 
ised hunting-parties, and paid two and a half 
‘dollars for every bison as he lay dead on the 
‘plains. The professional hunter used to hunt on 
orseback, and as he approached closely enough to 
the bison to almost touch the animal as he rode 
by its side, he fired the fatal bullet, and the 
‘animal fell. He himself has killed more than 
'a hundred bisons in one day, hunting in the 
-manner described so long as the horse he rode 
could keep up. A few years afterwards, improved 
rifles were loved forward, and the slaughter 
was conducted in a different manner. The horse 
assisted only in finding the herd, after which the 
'huntsmen would take up a position on the leeward 
side nearly a mile away, and pick off the animals 
one after another as fast as they could reload. 
The result of this wholesale slaughter is stated 
in a pithy manner, which, however, suggests exag- 
| geration, the writer telling us that in one 
| district, at the close of one particular winter a 
/man could travel fifty miles in jumping from one 
carcase to another. The skin was the part of the 
animal which was valued. 
Seven years ago, a geological map of France 
was commenced on a scale of 1-500,000, which, 
according to all accounts, must be the finest work 
'of the kind ever undertaken. It is now finished, 
_and consists of forty-eight sheets. The system of 
colouring adopted is that which was recommended 
at the Geological Congress held at Boulogne in 
1881. It will now probably become general in 
all other countries, to the great convenience of 
students. Using thirteen primitive colours, fifty 
distinct tints can be obtained by superposition or 
| difference in intensity of tone. The Sedimentary 
Rocks are coloured according to the tints of the 
solar spectrum and in their regular order. Thus, 
the Trias is coloured violet, the Jurassic blue, the 
Cretaceous green, &e. ; and each shade is expressed 
in deeper shades when it is required to indicate 
that particular rocks of the system are of more 
ancient date. The Eruptive rocks appear in dif- 
ferent shades of red, which arrangement seems to 
be —— to them ; while the Carboniferous 
group, following an old custom, are expressed in 
shades of gray and black. This sensible plan of 
defining differences which can readily be appre- 
ciated by the eye will most certainly help on the 
study of geology generally. 
Automatic sprinklers, which are constructed to 
pour a continuous rain of water upon an incipient 
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conflagration, and so overcome it at a period 
before it has become unmanageable, have of late 
years become common adjuncts to business pre- 
mises. But they have one disadvantage in con- 
tinuing their deluge until stopped by hand, so 
that we can conceive the possibility of an undis- 
covered alarm leading to more injury from water 
than from fire. A new form of Fire-check, which 
meets this difficulty, has recently been brought 
forward by Mr Dowse of London. In_ this 
apparatus the water is a fixed quantity, held in 
a container of metal, and is charged with soda 
bicarbonate. Hung in the centre of this vessel 
is a bottle of strong acid, containing also an elec- 
tric fuse held in a glass tube. The containing 
vessel is fixed on or above the ceiling of the room 
requiring protection, and its lower part terminates 
with two roses much like those attached to water- 
ing-cans. In connection with the apparatus there 
is also a very sensitive thermometric arrangement 
which causes the contrivance to act whenever 
the heat in the room reaches such a temperature 
as would be caused by actual fire. When this 
occurs, the fuse explodes, shatters the acid bottle, 
so that an enormous mass of carbonic acid is 
generated in the containing vessel, with the result 
that both water and gas are discharged in all 
directions. No conflagration would withstand such 
a deluge for more than a few seconds. 

An engineer of Chicago has proposed a system 
of elevated railways for that city, the lines to be 
at a height of one hundred and twenty feet above 
the pavement, so as to clear the roofs of the 
largest houses. This plan is put forward chiefly 
on account of its non-obstruction of the light, and 
also because its noise will not be so troublesome 
as that of a railway at a lower elevation. The 
pane would be raised to the aérial stations 

y means of lifts, This plan is never likely to be 
carried out, if for nothing else than that it would 
quite destroy the architectural features of a city. 
It is far better to keep metropolitan lines below 
ground and out of sight as much as possible ; 
and although the unhealthiness of a vitiated atmo- 
sphere may be pleaded, every one knows that 
fresh air can be secured in the tunnels if only 
the directors of the railway will go to the neces- 
sary expense. 

The Society of Arts have done well in offering 
prizes for specimens of wrought-iron grilles, a 
mode of window decoration which is not only 
ornamental by day, but which affords far greater 
protection by night than the usual clumsy shutter 
system. The blacksmith’s art has far too long 
been represented in this country by articles which, 
however necessary and efficient for their purpose, 
exhibit no kind of taste or design. It was not 
so once, as many old specimens of wrought-iron 
work bear witness. The revival of this beautiful 
form of art is much to be desired, and the present 
offer of prizes has, we learn, brought forward an 
amount of technical talent of a very high order. 
That this is no idle statement is proved by the 
three window grilles which have won the prizes 
offered, photographs of which are reproduced in 
the Society of Arts’ Journal. 

Attention has recently been called to the pre- 
servative qualities of soapstone. This material, 
which is commonly seen in this country merely 
as a vehicle for rough models, generally brought 
from China, has great power in withstanding 


atmospheric influences; and a preparation of it 
can be easily applied to metal-work so as to 
preserve it from rust. In China it is used for 
rotecting buildings in which sandstone and other 
riable materials have been employed ; and it has 
for years been common to preserve buildings by 
giving them a superficial coating of the substance. 
The process might with great advantage be tried 
on the crumbling stonework of many of our 
large towns and cities, where fumes of all descrip- 
tions, added to the natural action of frost, rain, 
and sunshine, are gradually disintegrating the 
masonwork, 
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WE doubt not there are many people in London 
that have never walked its silent streets at day- 
break ; and many residents out of town that 
would like to know what aspect the streets of 
the greatest city in the world present at this 
early time of day—hence this paper, which was 
written after a ramble through the streets one 
Sunday morning. Sleeplessness and a bad head- 
ache induced us to turn out of bed, dress, and 
slip quietly out into the street about half-past 
three o'clock. Daylight had fairly broken out 
upon the sleeping city ; and inhaling the keen 
morning air, we went in the direction of the 
river. As we passed down Southampton Row and 
Drury Lane, we met about four persons, two cabs, 
and thirty cats. Cats and waste-paper seemed to 
have taken possession of the streets; and with 
what a reproachful look these cats eye you, as if 
they highly resented your intrusion upon their 
domains at that early hour. It was a trifle 
uncanny walking down Drury Lane with only 
black cats, waste-paper, and a dark form huddled 
together in its rags here and there up a side-court 
for company. From Drury Lane we reached the 
Strand. 

What a contrast the Strand presented now to 
what it was at midnight, when the theatres had 
poured out their thousands, and the restaurants 
or bars had disgorged their votaries into this 
important highway, teeming with human beings, 
some hurrying homewards on foot, others trying 
to obtain a seat in an omnibus, or hail a cab, or 
hurrying off to catch a train, amidst the yelling 
and shouting of men selling extra-special editions, 
and the whistling and shouting for carriages and 
cabs. Now the stillness and the deserted appear- 
ance strike one vividly, for you see the curves, 
elevations, or declines of the roadway, which it 
is impossible to notice when covered with teeming 
life and tratlic; and no life to be seen excepting 
a few men busy in carting the Sunday newspapers, 
and a slouching man or two, the inevitable man 
in blue, and a very sleepy-looking cab-horse, 
attached to its vehicle, wherein the driver was 
fast asleep. 

We turned down Wellington Street to Waterloo 
Bridge, where we stopped at the coffee stall and 
awoke the old lady there, who was snatching a 
short period of sleep. How well practised these 
women must be to be able to sleep, and awake 
every few minutes on hearing the footsteps of 
customers! Her helpmeet was there also, and we 
tried to engage him in cheery conversation ; but 
he would not be wooed that way, for, mumbling 
an incoherent reply in a grumbling tone, he fell 
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at once into the arms of Morpheus. Dickens's 
fat boy should have kept a coffee stall. 

We descended the steps of Waterloo Bridge and 
walked on to the Embankment. There, an inter- 
esting scene—at the same time inconsistent with 
our advanced views of humanity—drew our 
attention. Reclining on the seats by the river, 
in all sorts of positions, were men who could not 
afford to pay for a night’s lodging. Some seats 
were occupied by persons sleeping in a perfectly 
upright position ; others were shared by sleepers 
more fortunate than their fellow-outcasts in 
annexing places, for some had half a seat to lay 
their careworn bodies on, and hugging their rags, 
endeavoured to close - the air-holes. As we 
passed by each seat of outdoor sleepers, who 
preferred, or had to prefer the cool shroud of 
Nature’s covering to the stifling rooms of common 
lodging-houses, some of them were stretching their 
arms and legs; and one young man was actually 
absorbed in the pretty lyrics of the opera Dorothy. 
One seat was occupied by four awakened politi- 
cians, engaged in an argument on the amount of 
German blood in the royal family. Would our 
Queen feel flattered to know that four of her 
humblest subjects, with hardly a copper in their 
pockets, had still interest enough in imperial 
affairs to criticise her family and court at four 
A.M. on the Thames Embankment ? 

Westminster Bridge was now in our immediate 
vicinity, and stepping on to the bridge, we looked 
away out to the far east, and watched the rising 
of the sun behind the great dome of St Paul's. 
Here was a modern day picture for any artist to 
paint. A cold gray colouring pervades the whole 
scene, the gray stonework of the bridges and 
Embankment, the gray colouring of water touched 
up with the reflection of the little fleeey golden 
clouds stretching across the pale-blue sky, which 
received their delightful tints from the golden 
rays shot up from behind the sombre dome of 
St Paul’s. The whole scene, was indeed charming 
in harmony of colour—cold gray, lit up with gold. 
In this study of early morning tints, the artist 
who will paint this scene must not forget the 
human element in it—a scene more impressive 
than colouring of light, stone, and water; for 
there, against the end of the stone parapet of the 
Embankment, on the top of the steps leading 
down to the river, stood a haggard-looking young 
man, and at his feet sat his wife and two infants. 
He looked as if he had stood there on guard 
the whole night, with contracted brows, and now 
fiercely staring at the rising of the sun in the 
east. Perhaps that golden ray of light was the 
only sign to him of God’s presence in the whole 
world. But it was touching to see how this hard, 
fieree-looking man, out of work and moneyless, 
gently propped up his infant child as it showed 
signs of dropping forward in sleep against the 

Should this meet the eye of some thinking 
philanthropist, we trust he will see what a splen- 
did opening there is here to effect a real and 
lasting good to the r outcast humanity of 
London. A large building might be erected in 
this city with washing facilities, so that these 
poor persons might obtain a night’s lodging for 
a penny and a thorough wash in the morning. 
This healthy arrangement might relieve the work 
in London hospitals, 


Turning our back to the bridge, we passed by 
the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey, and so 
emerged into the side-walks of St James's Park, 
where everything looked beautifully fresh and 
green ; and we passed through Spring Gardens, 
and issued out into Trafalgar Square. Here, too, 
had men and women been sleeping, and some 
were now performing their morning ablutions in 
the fountains; and some were slouching off in 
all directions, But where do they slouch to? 
We must say slouch, for verily they do slouch, 
dragging one leg wearily after another, with hands 
embedded in the bottom of their pockets, without 
seemingly the least idea or care where they go 


In the Strand, on our homeward way, we saw a 
pitying sight—an intoxicated woman well advanced 
in years, with haggard face and bleared eyes, and 
dressed in black rags and crape. Drunkenness 
and vice were written in every line of her face 
and in every curve in the folds of her dress, All 
the men and women we had met this morning 
had an appearance of health and strength enough 
to go on battling with in this world ; but on this 
poor aged creature, hopeless despair in this world 
was branded. 

One pleasing sight we must mention in con- 
clusion, and that was the little birdeages hung 
outside the windows of the Industrial Buildings 
in Drury Lane; there the little songsters were 
welcoming the coming of day with thrilling 
delight. : 


KIRKWALL. 
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Far by the margin of the Northern seas, 

All heedless of the pulse of passing feet 

Which throbs in sluggish life along her street, 
She sits beside her ruined palaces, 
A sad gray city crowned with memories, 

Hearing her old Cathedral bells repeat 

The death-knell of the days, which, clear and 

sweet, 

Trembles and dies each hour upon the breeze. 
Her heart is with her unforgotten dead ; 

The jarls and vikings who of old went forth 

Under the raven-banner of the North 
To fill the southern seas with wondering dread— 
In dim strange murmurs, faint and far away, 
Rise through her dreams the voices of to-day. 

J. Ropertson. 
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